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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
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THE CONTINUOUS HAND BATH 

By MARGUERITE PARKE 
Graduate of Roosevelt Hospital Training School, New York 

Foe cellulitis of the hand or forearm, a continuous bath has been 
constructed, which is approved of and used very extensively by the sur- 
geons of Roosevelt Hospital, New York City. 

The bath consists of a granite or enamel tub, measuring about two 
feet in length and one foot in width; the depth may vary, although it 
is generally about nine inches, just about deep enough to immerse the 
hand and forearm. 

The tub rests upon brackets, swung within an iron frame wide 
enough to receive it, and about the height of the bed. On a shelf 
under the tub rests the electric heater attached to the general circuit by 
the usual electric wire. By means of this heater the solution in the 
tub is kept at the required temperature, usually 112° F. 

The patient is brought to the side of the bed corresponding to the 
infected member, and propped on pillows or a back-rest with pillows, 
although the former method insures greater comfort. If a rubber 
cushion especially designed for the head of the tub, on which to rest 
the arm, is not procurable, one may be improvised by means of a hot 
water bag filled partly with warm water, partly with air. 

The immersion in the solution, which is generally sterile saline, may 
be continuous, or may last from an hour and a half to two hours, when 
a rest is given the infected member, after which it is immersed again. 

Here are some comments made of nurses by their patients, taken 
from an address given by Dr. Sinkler, of Philadelphia, to the Lakeside 
nurses of Cleveland. They might call the attention of a thoughtful 
nurse to similar traits in herself of which she is not aware. 

Not careful in keeping reports ; trusts to memory rather than making 
notes in writing at the time. 

Is a fine nurse; certainly understands her business; nothing too 
much trouble for her to do. 

Too much absorbed in outside interests — there was a young man to 
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whom she telephoned and wrote daily. This took the keenness off her 
service. 

Lacking in tact. Announced that it was her first case in private and 
at once destroyed the confidence of her patient. 

Efficient, pleasant mannered and thoroughly capable; was much 
liked by family and patient. Showed herself thoroughly competent, 
although part of the time she was in a trying position on account of 
lack of help in the kitchen. 

Absent from duty for hours without explanation and did not show 
due regard for the convenience of employers. Imposed upon their 
inexperience as to a nurse's privileges. 

Even tempered; possesses good judgment; firm but sympathetic. 

Kept no chart and showed a disposition to interrupt conversation and 
offered suggestions which, to say the least, was very annoying. 

Used strong perfume; fussy and moves about constantly, touching 
patient or bed. 

In cases of incessant nausea and vomiting, I have found charcoal 
tablets to be of very good use. They may be given with or without 
hot water. They are also of great diagnostic value to the physician. 

E. N. 

My attention has recently been called to the precautions which 
should be observed in washing or wiping the eyes. A neighbor was in 
the habit of dashing away carelessly with a handkerchief any moisture 
that gathered in her eyes and, as a result, one lower lid became limp 
and drooped. It was restored with great difficulty, and her oculist told 
her that the eyes should always be wiped across, and toward the inner 
canthus, never up or down. W. 

Do obstetrical nurses remember to keep the new-born baby warm? 
It comes from a temperature of 98.6° into a room less warm and, as 
its body is wet, evaporation and cooling take place at once, yet the 
baby often lies uncovered until the cord is cut. A warm sterile towel 
should be at hand to throw over it until it can be taken from the bed 
and wrapped warmly. A thoroughly chilled baby is often hours in react- 
ing, and a warm sponge bath does not help it much. A. 



